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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 


Subject:  "Questions  and  Answers."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
TJ/  S.  D.  A. 


Let!s  clear  the  platform  of  other  subjects  and  give  the  letters  and 
questions  the  stage  today.    This  is  Tuesday,  you  know — our  day  for  answering 
questions  and  discussing  odds  and  ends. 

The  first  question  is  about  roasting  meat.    A  young  housekeeper  of  our 
acquaintance  writes  that  her  husband  is  very  fond  of  roast  meat.    In  fact, 
Sunday  isn't  Sunday  to  him  unless  the  relatives  como  to  dinner  and  unless 
the  dinner  includes  a  roast.    But  this  young  wife  adds  that  she's  far  from 
an  expert  on  cooking  roasts.     She's  not  satisfied  with  the  results  she's  getting. 
She  asks  how  hot  the  oven  should  be  to  cook  a  roast,  whether  she  should  sear  the 
roast  first,  and  whether  she  should  use  an  open  pan  or  a  covered  roaster. 

Well,  fortunately  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  made  a  special 
study  of  meat  cookery  in  recent  years,  so  specialists  over  there  are  now  ready 
to  answer  all  these  problems  about  cooking  meat.    Here's  what  they  say  about 
roasts:  If  possible,  first  sear  the  roast  at  a  high  temperature — that  is, 
brown  the  entire  surface  in  a  very  hot  oven  first  thing.     Then,  finish  the 
cooking  at  a  moderate  temperature.    But  if  you  cook  with  a  coal  stove  or  some 
other  stove  which  has  an  oven  that  you  can't  regulate  easily,  don't  attempt 
this  shift  in  temperature.    Use  a  constant  moderate  oven  throughout  the  cooking. 
Then  the  roast  will  be  sufficiently  brown  by  the  time  it  is  cook  to  the  well- 
done  .stage.    By  the  way,  these  specialists  have  exploded  one  old  idea  about 
soaring  meat  we  housekeepers  used  to  have.    They  say  that  searing  does  not 

seal  in  the  juice,  as  we  used  to  think.    But  it  does  give  a  fine  flavor  and  a 
nice  brown  crust  to  the  hot  roast. 

Now  what  about  the  roasting  pan?    Should  it  be  open  or  covered?    "An  open 
pan  for  tender  well-fattened  meat  cuts,"  answer  the  specialists.    We  used  to 
think  that  a  cover  on  the  roasting  pan  kept  meat  from  drying  out.    But  the 
experiments  have  shown  just  the  contrary.     They  show  that  a  covered  pan  tends 
to  draw  juice  out  of  the  meat  rather  than  keep  it  in.    Why?    Because  a  covered 
pan  provides  a  steamy  atmosphere.  And  the  meat  is  inclined  to  steam  rather  than 
roast.    In  a  steamy  atmosphere  meat  gives  up  a  lot  of  its  juice  and  flavor  of 
course,  this  makes  lots  of  good  gravy,  but  meat  cooked  mostly  by  steam  is  not 
truly  roasted. 
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Remember  the  talk  T7o  had  a  week  or  two  ago  about  ways  to  use  "bread  crumbs? 
emember  that  wo  agreed  that  in  these  thrifty  days,  housewives  are  saving  in 
ery  possible  way,  even  to  using  left-over  scraps  of  bread.    With  bread  prices 
d  flour  prices  rising,  we  can't  afford  to  waste  any  of  this  good  food.  Well, 
friend  who  heard  that  talk  has  suggested  another  idea  to  prevent  waste  bread, 
he  says  mold  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  waste  in  bread.    Yet  mold  on 
read  is  easy  to  prevent,  if  you1  re  careful  about  your  bread  box.    Keep  the 
read  box  fresh,  clean  and  well  ventilated  and  you  won't  have  much  trouble  with 
Id.    Every  now  and  then,  especially  in  warm  weather,  scald  the  box  out 
horoughly  and  dry  it  thoroughly  before  you  put  the  bread  in.    Dry  the  box  in  a 
arm  oven  or  on  the  back  of  the  stove  or  even  directly  in  "the  sun.    Molds  don' t 
ike  dry  hot  air  or  sunshine.    Also  air  the  box  frequently.    Be  sure  each  end 
as  holea^for  ventilation.    Little  details  like  this  around  the  house  may  seem 
~n important,  but  they  save  money. 

Here's  another  letter  from  one  of  the  hundreds  of  industrious  home  canners 
ho  are  hard  at  work  putting  up  foods  for  winter.    This  home  canner  wants  to 
ow  about  canning  vegetable  mixtures.    She  says  a  friend  of  hers  cans  soup 
ombinations  and  finds  them  very  convenient  and  economical.     The  friend  declares 
hat  with  these  jars  of  mixed  vegetables  all  ready  in  her  pantry,  she  doesn't 
ve  to  open  several  different  containers  whenever  she  wants  to  make  vegetable 
oup  or  a  combination  dish  like  succotash. 

Let's  ask  the  canning  specialists  for  some  good  vegetable  combinations, 
hey  suggest  three.  First  good  mixture:  one  quart  of  green  corn,  one  quart  of 
ima  or  snap  beans,  1  sliced  onion  and  1  chopped  green  pepper.     There's  an 
xtra  fine  soup  mixture.    Second  good  mixture:  1  quart  of  sliced  okra,  one  quart 

lima  beans  and  two  quarts  of  peeled,  cut  tomatoes.    Third  mixture:  that  old 
hstantial  succotash  mixture — lima  beans  and  corn. 

For  safety,  use  small  containers  for  these  vegetable  mixtures.    Pint  con- 
ainers  are  preferable  to  quart  containers.    And  always  process  these  mixtures 
n  the  pressure  cooker,    process  at  the  pressure  and  time  needed  by  that 
egetable  which,  if  canned  alone,  requires  the  longest  processing  period, 
repare  each  vegetable  if  you  were  going  to  can  it  separately.    Cut  the 
egetables  in  snail  uniform  pieces.    When  all  are  ready,  put  then  into  a  snail 
..ount  of  boiling  salted  water,    ^oil  -uncovered  for  five  minutes.    Then  pack  the 
t  sterilized  container  with  boiling  hot  vegetables.    Pack  the  vegetables  in 
oosely.    Fill  the  containers  with  the  boiling  Salter  water  in  which  the 
egetables  were  heated.    Of  course,  if  the  mixture  contains  tomato,  you  wont  need 
o  use  water.    Just  bring  the  tomatoes  to  a  boil  and  add  the  other  vegetables, 
oil  for  five  minutes  and  pack  hot.    If  you  are  conning  succotash  in  tin,  be 

e  to  use  C-encamel  tin  cans.    And  be  sure  to  process  in  a  steam  pressure 
ooker. 

By  the  way,  mother's  clubs  in  several  different  parts  of  the  country,  have 
ut  up  supplies  of  these  vegetable  soup  mixtures  for  their  neighborhood  schools. 
If  the  school  has  its  own  pantry  stocked  with  good  home-canned  food,  the 
youngsters  are  sure  of  a  hot  dish  every  noon  all  winter  long.    Isn't  that  an  idea 
worth  considering  in  any  community  canning  center? 

Time's  up.  We'll  talk  more  about  get-together  canning  tomorrow. 
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